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PROFO'UND. adj. [profond,Yr. profundus, hat] 

1. Deep; defcending far below the furface; low with refpecft to 
the neighbouring places. 

All elfe deep fnowand Ice, 

A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and mount Cafius old. Milton . 

He hath hither thruft me down 
Into this gloom of Tartarus profound. Milton. 

2. Intelle&ually deep ; not obvious to the mind; not eafijy fa¬ 
thomed by the mind : as, a profound treatife. 

3. Lowly ; humble ; fubmifs ; fubmiffive. 

What words wilt thou ufe to move thy God to hear thee ? 
what humble geftures ? what profound reverence ? Du‘pa. 

4. Learned beyond the common reach ; knowing to the bottom. 

Not orators only with the people, but even the very pro - 
foundef difputers in all faculties, have hereby often, with the 
beft learned, prevailed moft. Hooker, b. ii. f 7. 

5. Deep in contrivance. 

The revolters are profound to make {laughter, though I 
have been a rebuker of them. HoJ'ea v. 2. 

Profo'und. n. f 

1. The deep ; the main ; the fea. 

God, in the fathomlefs profound. 

Hath all his choice commanders drown’d. Sandys. 

Now I die abfent in the vaft profound ; 

And me without myfelf the feas have drown’d. Dryden. 

2. The abyfs. 

If fome other place th’ ethereal king 
PoffeiTes lately, thither to arrive, 

I travel this profound. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

To Profo'und. v. n. [from the noun.j To dive; to pene¬ 
trate. A barbarous word. 

We cannot profound into the hidden things of nature, nor 
fee the firffc fprings that fet the reft a-going. Glanvil. 

Profo'undl Y . adj. [from pro ound.] 

1. Deeply ; with deep concern. 

Why figh you fo profoundly ? Shakejp. 

The virgin ftarted at her father’s name. 

And figh’d profoundly , confcious of the fhame. Dryden. 

2. With great degrees of knowledge ; with deep infight. 

Domenichino was profoundly fkiil’d in all the parts of paint¬ 
ing, but wanting genius, he had lefs of noblenefs. Dryden. 
Profo'u dnes s."n.f [from profound.] 

1. Depth of place. 

2. Depth of knowledge. 

Their wits, which did every where elfe conquer hardnefs, 
were with profoundnefs here over-matched. Hooker. 

Profu ndity, n. J. [from profound.] Depth of place or 
knowledge. 

The other turn’d 

Round through the vaft profundity obfcure. Milton. 

PROFU'SE. <7<^\ \p’rofiifus,hat.] Lavifti; too liberal; pro¬ 
digal ; overabounding; exuberant. 

On a green flhady bank, .frofnfe of flow’rs, 

Penllve I fat. Milton's Par. Loft, b. viii. 

Oh liberty, thou goddefs heav'nly bright, 

Profufe of blifs, and pregnant with delight. Addifon. 

One long dead has a due proportion of praife ; in which, 
whilft he lived, his friends were too profufe, and his enemies 
too fparing. Addifon. 

Profu sely, adv. [from profufe.] 

1. Lavifhly ; prodigally. 

2. With exuberance. 

Then fpring the living herbs profufely wild. Thomfon. 
ProFu'seness. n.f. [from profufef] Laviftmefs; prodigality. 
One of a mean fortune manages his ftore with extreme 
parfimony; but, with fear of running into profufenefs, never 
arrives to the magnificence of living. Dryden. 

Profufenefs of doing good, a foul unfatisfied with all it has 
done, and an unextinguilhed defire of doing more. Dryden. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs, and ends 
in madnefs and folly. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Profusion, n.f. [profufio, Lat. profufion, Fr. horn profufe.] 

1. Laviftmefs ; prodigality ; extravagance. 

What meant thy pompous progrefs through the empire ? 
Thy vaft prof if on to the factious nobles. Rowe. 

2. Lavifh expence ; fuperfluous effufion. 

He was defirous to avoid not only profufion, but the leaft 
effufion of chriftian blood. Hayward. 

The great profufon and expence 
Of his revenues bred him much offence. Daniel. 

3. Abundance ; exuberant plenty. 

Trade is fitted to the nature of our country, as it abounds 
with a great profufion of commodities of its own growth, 
very convenient for other countries. Addifon. 

The raptur’d^eye, 

The fair profufion, yellow Autumn fpies. Thomfon. 

To Prog. v. n. 

1. To rob ; to'fteal. . . 

2. To fhift meanly for provifions. A low word. 

She went ou tprogging for provifions as before. A Y.fr. 
Prog. n. f. [from the verb.] Victuals; provifion of any 
' kind. A low word. 
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O nephew ! your grief is but folly. 

In town you may find better pm. . Sm, 7>>, ,u-r , 

Spoufe tuckt up doth in pattens ttudge it, ~ ' l a,i 
With handkerchief of png, iike trull with budffet• l 
And eat by turns plumcake and judge it. , g ’ ' \ 

Progenera'tion. n.f. [frogmen, Lat.] The . ait JV 
getting; propagation. * * De ’ 

Progenitor, n.f [progenitus, Lat.] A forefather- 
ceftor in a dire#: line. * 

Although thefe things.be already paft away by her ^romii.r- 
former grants unto thole lords, yet I could find a way to re' 
medy a great part thereof. Spenfer's . tate of 'inland 

Like true fubjeds, fons of your progenitors 
Go chearfully together. 

All generations had hither come. 

From all the ends of th’Earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 

Power by right of fatherhood is not poffible in any one’ 
otherwife than as Adam’s heir, or as progenitor over his own 
delcendants. 

The principal a&ors in Milton’s poem are not only our 
progenitors, but reprefentatives. Addifon 

Progeny, n.f. [progenie, old Fr. progenies, Lat.] Offspring’ 
race ; generation. b ’ 

1 he l'ons of God have God’s own natural Ion.as a fecond 
Adam from heaven, whofe race and progeny they are by fpi- 
ritual and heavenly birth. Hooker, .b. v. / 56. 

Not me begotten of a ftiepherdTwain, 

But iliu’d from the progeny of kings. 

By promife he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land. 

I he bale degenerate iron offspring ends ; 

A golden progeny from heav’n defeends. 

Thus ftiall we live in perfect blifs, and fee 
Deathlefs ourfelves, our num'vous progeny. 

W e are the more pleafed to behold the throne furrounded 
by a numerous progeny, when we confider the virtues of thole 
from whom they delcend. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Prognosticable, adj, [from prognoficaie.] Such as may be 
foreknown or foretold. 

The caufes of this inundation cannot be regular, and 
therefore their effects not prognoflicable like eclipfes. Brown. 

To Prognosticate, v. a. [from prognojlick.] To foretell; 
to forelhow. 

He had now outlived the day, which his tutor Sandford had 
prognoficated upon his nativity he would not outlive. Clarend. 

UnlkilPd in fchemes by planets to forelhow, 

I neither will, nor can prognojlicate. 

To the young gaping heir, his father’s fate. Dryden. 

Prognostication n.f. [from prognoficate.] 

1. The a# of foreknowing or forelhowing. 

If an oily palm be not a fruitful prognofication, I cannot 
fcratch mine ear. Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Raw as he is, and in the hotteft day prognojlication pro¬ 
claims, Ihall he be fet againft a brick-wall, the fun looking 
with a fouthward eye upon him, where he is to behold him, 
with flies blown to death. Sbakefp. Winter's Tale. 

This theory of the earth begins to be a kind of prophecy 
or prognojlication of things to come, as it hath been hitherto 
an hiftory of things paft. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Foretoken. 

He bid him farewell, arming himfelf in a black armour, 
as a badge or prognojlication of his mind. Sidney. 

PRoGNOSTiCATOR. n. f [from prognoficate .] Foreteller; 

foreknower. 

That aftrologer, who made his almanack give a tolerable 
account of the weather by a direct inverfion of the common 
prognojlicators , to let his belief run quite counter to reports. 

Government of the Tongue. 

PROGNO'STICK. adj. [prognofique, Fr. irgoyvox-iy.os-] L ,re i “ 
tokening difeafe or recovery ; forelhowing : as, a prognoftick 

fign. 

PrognoStick. n.f. [from the adj.] 

1. The Ikill of foretelling difeafes or the event of difeafes. 

Hippocrates’s prognofick is generally true, that it is very 
hard to refolve a fmall apoplexy. Afbut. not. 

2. A prediction. 

Though your prognoficks run too faft, ., . 

They muff; be verify’d at laft. 

3. A token forerunning. 

Whatfoever you are or Ihall be, has been but an eaiy 
nojlick from what you were. 

^ Careful obfervers >, -a 

Bv iwxe prognoficks may foretell a fhow’r. ul J 

PRO GRESS, n. f [progres, Fr. from progrejfus, Lat.J 

1. Courfe ; proceffion; paflage. 

I cannot, by the progrefs of the ftars, > 

Give guefs how near to-day. Shakejp. Juius j 

The morn begins MiRcfy 

Her roly progrefs fmiling. 

The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, ? 

And pleas’d purfue its progrefs through th ^j v ' anceme nti 
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3t. Advancement; motion forward. 

Through all thy veins ftiall run 
A cold and drowzy humour, which Ihall feize 
Each vital fpirit; for no pulfe ftiall keep 
His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to beat. Shakejp. 

This motion worketh in round at firft, which way to de¬ 
liver itfelf; and then worketh in progrefs, where it findeth 
the deliverance eaiieft. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

Out of Ethiopia beyond Egypt had been a ftrang 0 progrefs 
for ten hundred thoufand men. Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

Whofoever underftands the progrefs and revolutions of na¬ 
ture, will fee that neither the prefent form of the earth, nor 
its fh'ft form, were permanent and immutable. Burnet . 

It is impoflible the mind fhould ever be flopped in its pro¬ 
grefs in this fpace. Locke. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at; 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
progrefs into the endlefs expanlion. Locke. 

Perhaps I judge haftily, there being feveral, in whofe wri¬ 
tings I have made very little progrefs. Swift's Mifcel. 

3. Intelle&ual improvement; advancement in knowledge. 

Solon the wife his progrefs never ceas’d. 

But ffi!l his learning with his days increas’d. Denhatn, 
It is ftrange, that men fhould not have made more progrefs 
in the knowledge of thefe things. Burnet. 

Several defeats in the underftanding hinder it in its progrefs 
to knowledge. Locke. 

Others defpond at the firft difficulty, and conclude, that 
making any progrefs in knowledge, farther than ferves their 
ordinary bufinefs, is above their capacities. Locke. 

4. Removal from one place to another. 

From Egypt arts their progrefs made to Greece, 

Wrapt in the fable of the golden fleece. Denham. 

5. A journey of ftate ; a circuit. 

He gave order, that there fhould be nothing in his journey 
like unto, a warlike march, but rather like unto the progrefs of 
a king in full peace. Bacon . 

O may I live to hail the day. 

When the glad nation ftiall furvey 

Their fov’reign, through his wide command, 

Paffing i n progrefs o’er the land. Addifon. 

To Progress, v.n. [progredior, Lat.] To move forward ; 
to pafs. Not ufed. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. Shakejp. 

Progression .n.f [progrejfon, Fr. progrejfo, Lat.] 

1. Procefs ; regular and gradual advance. 

The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
prifmatick colour, were in arithmetical progrejfon. Newton. 

2 . Motion forward. 

Thofe worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn¬ 
ing, are likely to find a clearer progrejfon, when fo many 
rubs are levelled. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In philofophical enquiries, the order of nature fhould go¬ 
vern,. which in all progrejfon is to go from the place one is 
then in, to that which lies next to it. Locke. 

3. Courfe ; paflage. 

He hath fram’d a letter, which accidentally, or by the way 
of progrejfon, hath mifearried. Shakejt,. 

4. Intellectual advance. . x 

For the laving the long progrejfon of the thoughts to firft 
principles, the mind fhould provide feveral intermediate prin- 

„ ci P les - . Locke. 

ProgreSsional. adj. [from progrejfon.] Such as are in a 
ftate of encreafe or advance. 

They maintain their accompliftied ends, and relapfe not 
again unto their progreffonal imperfections. Brown 

Progressive, adj. [progrejjif, Fr. from progrefs.] Going 
forward ; advancing. 

Princes, if they ufe ambitious men, fhould handle it.fo, 
as they be ftill progrejfve , and not retrograde. Bacon. 

In progrejfve motion, the arms and legs move fucceffively ; 
but in natation, both together. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The progrejfve motion of this animal is made not by walk¬ 
ing, but by leaping. . R ay on t } H Creation. 

Their courfe 

Progrejfve, retrograde, or ftanding ftill. Milton. 

Ere the progrejfve courfe of reftlefs age 
Performs three thoufand times its annual ftage. 

May not our pow’r and learning be fuppreft. 

And arts and empire learn to travel weft ? Prior 

PpvOGre’ssivel y. adv. [from frogrejjive.] By gradual fteps 
or regular courfe. 

The reafon why they fall in that order, from the greateft 
epacls progrejjively to the leaft, is, becaufe the greateft epaefts 
denote a greater diftance of the moon hefom the fun, and 
confequently a nearer approach to her conjun&ion. Holder. 
ErogreSsiveness. n.f [from progrejfve.] The ftate of ad¬ 
vancing. 

*■ °\ [prohibco, Lat. prehiber, Fr.] 

I. 1 o forbid ; to interdict by authority. 

She would not let them know of his clofe lvin» in that 
pnhthlul place, becaufe they would be offended; ° Sidnn. 
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The weightieft, which it did command them, are to us in 
the gofpel prohibited. Hooker, b. iv. f. II. 

2. To debar; to hinder. 

Gates of burning adamant 

Bar’d over us, prohibit all egrefs. Milton . 

Prohi'biter. n. f. [from prohibit.] Forbidder ; interdidler. 
Prohibition, n.f [prohibition,Yr. prohibitio,hat. from pro¬ 
hibit.] Forbiddance ; interdict; adt of forbidding. 

Might there not be fome other myftery in this prohibition , 
than they think of? Hooker, b. i v.f. 6. 

’Gainft fclf-flaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine. 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakefp. Cymbeline, 

He beftowed the liberal choice of all things, with one only 
prohibition, to try his obedience. Raleigh's Hif. of the World, 
Let us not think hard 
One' eafy prohibition, who enjoy 

Free leave fo large to all things elfe. Milton's Par. Lof, 
The law of God in the ten commandments conftfts moftly 
of prohibitions ; thou {halt not do fuch a thing. Tillotfon. 
Prohibitory, adj. [from prohibit.] Implying prohibition; 
forbidding. 

A prohibition will lie on this ftatute, notwithftanding the 
penalty annexed ; becaufe it has words prohibitory, as well as 
a penalty annexed. Aylijfe's Par ergon. 

To PROJE'CT. v. a. [projicio, projedlus, Lat.] 

1. To throw out; to caft forward. 

Th’ afeending villas 

Project long fliadows o’er the cry ft al tide. Pope. 

2. To exhibit a form, as of the image thrown on a mirrour. 

Diffufive of themfelves where e’er they pafs. 

They make that warmth in others they expedt; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men projeSL Dryden. 

It we had a plan of the naked lines of longitude and lati¬ 
tude, projected on the meridian, a learner might much more 
fpeedily advance himfelf in the knowledge of geography. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. [Projettcr, Fr.] To fcheme ; to form in the mind ; to con¬ 
trive. 

It ceafes to be counfel, to compel men to aflent to what¬ 
ever tumultuary patrons ftiall projetl. King Charles. 

What fit we then projecting peace and war ? Milton. 
What defire, by which nature projefis its own pleafure or 
prefervation, can be gratified by another man’s perfonal pur- 
fuit of his own vice ? South's Sermons. 

1 o 1 RO JECT. v. n. To jut out; to {hoot forward ; to fhoot 
beyond fomething next it. 

Pro'ject. n.f [projet, Fr. from the verb.] Scheme; de- 
lign ; contrivance. 

It is a difeovering the longitude, and deferves a much 
higher name than that of a projell. Addifon's Guardian . 

In the various projects of happinefs, devifed by human rea¬ 
fon, tnere ftill appeared inconfiftencies not to be reconciled. 

r> , . Rogers's Sermons. 

Proje ctile. n.f [from the adj.] A body put in motion. 
rrojedhls would for ever move on in the fame right line, did 
not the air, their own gravity, or the ruggednefs of the plane 
flop the,r motion. Cheyne's Philof. Principles. 

Proje c TI le. ad,, [prycade, Pc.] Impelled forward. 

Cjood blood, and a due projectile motion or circulation are 
neceffary to convert the aliment into laudable iuices. Arbuth 
Proje ction. »./ [from prcjeU.] 

1. I he a£t of {hootingforwards. 

. If ^ •? 1 1 ? ar J ic / k 1 be held unto the light, many particles 
thereof will be dffeharged from it, which motion /performed 

Z t , J 3re f th of the efflu vium 1 filling with ability • for as 
theeledrick cooleth, the projection of the atoms ceafeth. 

2. [Projection, Fr. ] Plan; delineation. See to PROJECT 

nftZ ^ k a ^ - Ie u rnerS ° f aftn > nom y> that prole Won 
of th. ftars is beft, which includes in it all the ftars in our 

horizon, reaching to the 38 k degree of the fouthern lati- 

„ c f * , _ _ Watts's Improvement of the Mind 

3. Scheme ; plan of adion. J * 

4. [Projection, Fr.] In chemiftry, an operation ; crifis of an 
opeiation; moment of tranfmucation. 

A little quantity of the medicine, in the projection, will 

£ ° ,J * d 

1. One who forms fchemes or defigns. 

The following comes from sCfrojellor, a correfpondent as 
diverting as a traveller ; his fubjerf having the fame "race of 

novelty to recommend it. 6 WJIr 

2. One who forms wild impradticaUe fchemes. ° 

^ t0 themfelves things 

Aftrologers that future fates forefhew, 

1 yojeftors^ quacks, and lawyers not a few. p 0 p e 

Pro- 
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